THE  VICTORIANS AND  AFTER
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, And murmur of innumerable bees or
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, A purer sapphne melts into the sea,
or a hundred others Noi is there any flashing imagery, hardly anything to fiee the poetic imagination, nothing like the
When the hounds of Spang are on Wmtei's traces
of Swinburne The imagery is mainly photographic,, of the sort supplied by
Oh, to be in England now that ApnFs there,
which tells us that the tiny leaf is out round the elm txee bole, so it is not, one suspects, for poetic reasons that the majority of Browning readers read him, but for the spirited emphasis put on thoughts or beliefs they share, or would like to share, as
God's m His heaven, All's tight with the woild,
a sentiment wrongly attributed to Browning himself, or*
Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, Or what's a heaven for*
for those things, and for the flowing, swelling, bursting, outrageous rhythms (which, to be sure, are poetic qualities) in which they are expressed He has all the vitality of a great poet, seldom the graces. Hxs rhythms compel the reader to his thoughts, hurl them into the arena where his vigorous people clash, gesticulate, and talk, talk excessively. He is read, one thinks, for hus thoughts, not for his rhyme* for his dramatic qualities, not for his music, though the last does occasionally undeniably exist, as when, he describes Florence as "washed in the morning's water gold", and in Pippa Passes, Sometimes, too, there is a sensuous element.
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